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Direction, Forward! 


A most significant contribution to library thinking was made last Fall in Minnesota’s 
most metropolitan area, when the committee in charge of the program for the regional 
Minnesota Library Association conference at the University constructed their program 
around the slogan A Library Plan for Minnesota. Here librarians of the largest cities of 
Minnesota, long leaders in library progress, centered their thinking for a day’s program on 
the welfare of libraries throughout the state. Speakers, both members of the library pro- 
fession and lay-leaders, constantly stressed the idea that cities obtain their citizens, poten- 
tial patrons with or without reading habits, from the rural sections of the state, and that 
only as libraries are successful throughout the state can urban systems be entirely efficient. 


Library extension is decidedly a need in Minnesota where nearly a million residents 
are still without adequate service. In more than a dozen counties this year, Minnesota’s 
alert rural citizens are actively at work initiating plans toward county-wide service, often 
beginning their efforts with little or no aid from outside sources. Plans for broadening 
service throughout the state have long been activities of the State Library Division leaders 
who are redoubling their efforts in response to local stimuli, in spite of the Division’s inade- 
quate resources. 

The American Library Association, using funds secured as a result of the Develop- 
ment Campaign, has recently established a Federal Relations office at Washington, real- 
izing that each state fails until every state has library opportunities. Never has there been 
such evident unanimity of purpose. Rural areas, urban districts, state and nation are 
united with a common goal. Surely the direction must be forward! 

In my estimation, Library Extension has meanings beyond the county and regional 
organizations of which the term immediately reminds us. As the talks at the University 
conference made clear, each library unit, whether rural or urban, large or small, needs to 
meet the challenge of “stretching out” the quality or types of library activity it employs. 
The librarian in the smallest community may subscribe for an inspiring library periodical; 
may plan now to attend the American Library Association or state conference; or become 
enthusiastic again by attending a summer session at the University of Minnesota; may gain 
ideas from a visit to a neighboring library. A city library may introduce or strengthen 
services in interesting activities seldom thought of ten years ago; may work to gain patrons 
engaged in new industries; may see opportunities for giving service to areas long without 
books within their own boundaries. The Minnesota Library Association has organized a 
Federal Relations committee to cooperate with the A.L.A. in publicizing library needs, and 
could gain much from a regional organization with neighboring states. The American 
Library Association is doing library extension when members aid in replacing destroyed 
libraries throughout the world. Library extension is surely vital today whether we mean 
extension of territory, of quality and breadth of service, of patronage, of widening the 
ranks of the profession to new recruits. 

As Carleton B. Joeckel stated in 1944, library extension “calls for nothing less than a 
reconversion of librarians generally to the old zeal for library extension which so pro- 
foundly motivated the early leaders of the movement.” There is some type of wider library 
service best for each section of Minnesota. There are trustees, community residents, legis- 
lators who could be enthusiastically interested in working for library extension. There are 
librarians eager to have a part in carrying out plans. Nearly a million people in Minnesota 
need the enjoyment books can bring to daily living. For what are we waiting? Direction, 
forward!—Emity Mayne, President, Minnesota Library Association. 








New Patterns of Library Service 


Lee F. ZIMMERMAN 
State Director of Libraries 


In the postwar years ahead the entire 
world will undergo social change and up- 
heaval on a gigantic scale. Technological 
developments in atomic energy, radar, plas- 
tics and television presage enormous change 
in the future life of man. Many others such 
as prefabicated housing, helicopters, air 
transport are equally significant. These new 
forces will revolutionize our thinking, our 
habits, our way of life. Their emergence 
will thrust upon society many complex prob- 
lems that will require new methods for solu- 
tion. We will have to face the reality of a 
changing world. The implications of the 
things to come have profound significance 
for the public library, as indeed they have 
for all educational institutions whose stock 
in trade are books and ideas. 


The war has demonstrated that books are 
truly weapons in the battle of ideas. They 
are just as important as guns or bullets. If, 
as the late President Roosevelt said, “books 
like ships have the toughest armor, the long- 
est range, and mount the most powerful 
guns,” then trustees and librarians alike 
share a major responsibility in the task of 
preparing society to think and live intelli- 
gently. 

In the past the public library has been too 
often a static institution in community life. 
Its influence has rarely reached out into the 
main currents of the human stream. It has 
been pretty well assumed that the public 
should seek out its services; seldom that the 
library, like business, should take its goods 
to the public. To put it rather bluntly, the 
public library has not been a real influence 
in most localities nor has it ever realized its 
true service potential. A number of reasons 
may account for its failure to do so. 

First, most public libraries have been un- 
wisely planned and located. Like the school 
and the church, they were relegated to the 
fringes of residential districts. Their segre- 
gation from the competitive world on main 
street is symbolic and may go far to explain 
the great distance that separates the business 
world from the library. The buildings them- 
selves are wholly unsatisfactory. The func- 


tional needs of today’s libraries did not exist 
in the past. Built in another period to serve 
another generation they are completely out 
of step with today’s demands. Many indict- 
ments can be made against them: they are 
set back too far from streets; main en- 
trances are reached by long walks ending in 
a tier of ascending steps to discourage users 
and to threaten life and limb in wintry 
weather; they have bad ventilation, poor 
interior arrangement, ineffective lighting, 
and uncomfortable furniture. These together 
with the depressive atmosphere have de- 
terred more extensive use. 

Second, library personnel, frequently defi- 
cient in background, training and social 
perspective, has lacked a sense of direction. 
It has failed to provide dynamic leadership 
and does not acquaint an uninformed public 
about the library. 

Third, in the early days of the library 
movement, library schools stressed the mech- 
anistic aspects of library training. The em- 
phasis was upon orientation in library tech- 
niques. Courses in psychology, municipal 
government, publicity and public relations, 
so indispensable to the librarian of today in 
his task of building library values into'com- 
munity consciousness, were not envisaged. 

Fourth, for many years conflicting opin- 
ions over the value and demand theories in 
the selection of books have tended to con- 
fuse librarians in formulating concepts of 
library service. While one school of thought 
holds to the theory that the library like the 
school is an educational institution -and as 
such should stress the informational and the 
cultural, the other tends to underscore the 
recreational on two premises: (1) that the 
borrower of trivial books may ultimately 
progress to more serious reading levels; and 
(2) that the people as taxpayers are entitled 
to obtain cheap reading if they so desire. 

In the smaller public libraries the latter 
theory usually obtains. Over the years these 
libraries have been acquiring reputations for 
trading in light love stories, westerns, mys- 
teries, and current best sellers. Their infor- 
mational and cultural attributes have become 
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obscured by the emphasis upon popular, 
ephemeral books. Broadly stated, among 
the more masculine elements in the average 
community, the library is frequently re- 
garded as “the place where our womenfolk 
go to get love stories.” Only a small seg- 
ment of business and professional men are 
registered borrowers. Few men ever use 
the library and most have never been inside 
its doors. 

Book collections have been vulnerable also 
on two other counts. Many small libraries 
have become repositories for gift books. 
These books, products of an earlier genera- 
tion, benefit no one but remain on shelves 
unused or, if used, they serve only to mis- 
inform. 

Fifth, the paucity of library appropria- 
tions is a dominant factor in the continu- 
ance of ineffective library service. Adequate 
library income. is, of course, closely related 
to the importance that governing officials 
and the public attach to their local libraries; 
also to the total revenue derived from taxa- 
tion. 

In the first instance many localities are 
financially able to support their libraries 
adequately. Their refusal to do so must be 
construed as a failure by the library to jus- 
tify itself in the community. In the second 
instance property subject to taxation in most 
small communities does not produce suff- 
cient income to maintain a good library. In 
such cases small, municipal libraries should 
be dissolved and the county or regional pat- 
tern of library organization substituted. 


Future SERVICE OpporRTUNITIES 


These observations are only a few among 
many that could be cited in a critical ap- 
praisal of today’s library. In recent times, 
however, many library officials have been 
looking askance at old procedures. This 
tendency implies a breaking up of tradi- 
tional library patterns. It leads to the con- 
clusion that the library profession is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the need for a 
critical reexamination of the library and its 
services. 

That such reexamination is important few 
will deny. Future financial needs make it 
mandatory for the public library to analyze 
itself in relation to the new social wants of 
tomorrow or else go down in competition 
with other agencies for the taxpayer’s dollar. 
In the coming years ahead all public services 


will be vastly expanded. Demand for public 
funds will multiply and will come under 
closer scrutiny by critical officials. The 
library, like other tax-supported agencies, 
must prove its claim to a share of the public 
fund. W. S. Learned has correctly summed 
it up in his statement that “the wiser and 
more far-sighted library service becomes, the 
more generously and permanently it is rec- 
ognized and supported. . . . However dis- 
agreeable the conclusion may be, libraries 
that lack support may as well face the fact 
that they are not furnishing the kind of 
service required by the individuals whom 
they ought to reach. For the sort of service 
that is here in view there is no measure of 
success more relentlessly just in the long run 
than popular opinion and resulting appro- 
priation.” 

In tomorrow’s world of electronics and 
atomic energy the public library cannot re- 
main static. Irresistible forces from without 
will compel it to meet the exigencies of a 
changing order. It will be required to 
develop new patterns of library service and 
to improve old ones. As trustees responsible 
for policy the future direction of the public 
library is in your hands. What do you pro- 
pose to do about it? Will you face the future 
courageously? Will you encourage experi- 
mentation in new service patterns? 

It is at this point that I should like to 
suggest some desirable services and by so 
doing indicate (1) the unrealized service 
possibilities implicit in the public library; 
and (2) the methods by which the library 
can become a pervasive force in every com- 
munity. In general the patterns to be noted 
here are not new to library thought. They 
are new only in the sense that they are not 
in common usage. 

Buildings: A logical first approach is to 
look at the library buiiding as it should be. 
Undoubtedly it ought to be located in the 
heart of the business district on street level 
with a direct street entrance. Windows for 
book displays should be provided to attract 
public attention. 

Interiors should be functionally stream- 
lined and air-conditioned. The main read- 
ing room might be designed to resemble a 
hotel lobby. Emphasis must be upon atmos- 
phere and comfort. Floor lamps, ash trays 
for smoking, upholstered chairs and daven- 
ports should replace the dull, uncomfortable 
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furnishings of today. Only the reference 
room, planned for study and research, is 
likely to be equipped with reading tables 
and stiff-backed chairs. There will be meet- 
ing rooms, classrooms, small, sound-proof 
music rooms and an auditorium for lectures, 
forums and film projections. 

Book Collections: In the past the public 
library has tried unsuccessfully to be all 
things to all people. In the future it can be 
many things to many people but only if it 
develops social responsibility and sense of 
direction. For example, should book funds 
be spent for westerns, mysteries and light 
love stories in popular demand, or should 
they be used entirely to acquire books of 
merit for a given purpose? 

The revolution now occurring in book 
publishing ought to decide the matter. The 
production of books on a vast scale in cheap 
reprint editions for servicemen during the 
war has tremendous implications for the 
public library. In the future millions of 
popular titles will be produced cheaply and 
be widely distributed for a mass market 
through commercial outlets of all kinds. The 
unit price may be as low as ten cents. Such 
books will be less costly to buy than to bor- 
row from rental libraries. 

This development should make it unnec- 
essary for the library to purchase popular 
books. Funds thus released can be used to 
enlarge reference collections around which 
to organize many new forms of book service. 

The future is going to make heavy infor- 
mational demands upon the library. In an 
age of technological innovation not only 
business men and technicians but everyone 
will require ever more information to cope 
with the complexities of modern living. 
Therefore the library while not overlooking 
the purely recreational should emphasize a 
book collection that is essentially informa- 
tional and utilitarian. 

A Public Information Bureau set up in 
the library as a community clearing house 
for information of all kinds is among the 
useful new services that might be rendered. 
The public could be encouraged to use this 
service widely. It could phone the Bureau 
for answers to all kinds of questions touch- 
ing their varied needs or interests. One or 
more full time reference librarians would be 
required probably to handle the Bureau’s 
work. It is conceivable that in time the 


library might become identified in the pub- 
lic mind as a public library and information 
center. 

A Speaker's Bureau also set up within the 
library presents a public service opportunity. 
Local residents competent to speak in special 
fields, teachers of schools and colleges in the 
vicinity, and others within the state who 
might be available could be registered by the 
library and booked to speak or to lead forum 
discussions before local clubs and organized 
groups. Members of the library staff too 
should be available for talks on the library 
before community groups. 

Book service to shut-ins is another type of 
organized service that could be given by the 
library for handicapped, bed-ridden or con- 
valescent citizens. Shut-ins should be urged 
to phone the library at all times for book 
suggestions or for titles of their own choos- 
ing. Bicycles could be used by boys to make 
deliveries after school hours. 


A Readers’ Adviser should be appointed 
to the staff of every library in every commu- 
nity financially able to maintain good, inde- 
pendent library service. The theory that 
“borrowers of trivial books may ultimately 
progress to more serious reading levels” has 
some validity if it presupposes the employ- 
ment of a readers’ adviser to guide reading 
taste. Millions of demobilized men and 
women will need a Readers’ Adviser in their 
communities. They will want guidance to 
sources of information during their period 
of readjustment to civilian life. 

A Public Relations Director is one of the 
foremost library needs of the time. The 
importance of such a person to the library’s 
future development cannot be overestimated. 
Devoting full-time to this work the indi- 
vidual could organize an educational pro- 
gram to get the library across to governing 
officials, labor, industry, and the average 
citizen. These people must be convinced of 
the library’s proper function in an enlight- 
ened democracy and of its deserving need 
for support. 

Books for Group Meetings is another 
service pattern that has possibilities. Small 
collections of books wisely selected to fit the 
probable interests of special groups might 
be transported to places where meetings are 
to be held. There they could be exhibited 
and circulated direct to borrowers. Many a 
business man at his weekly luncheon meet- 
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ing may discover books and the library for 
the first time through this type of service. 
The same or similar methods could be 
employed to take books to factory and other 
workers. 

Business Libraries for the small commu- 
nity is a service that calls for greater atten- 
tion. Large libraries in metropolitan centers 
maintain business branches. The smaller 
communities too must organize within their 
libraries special reference collections for the 
use of business men who are the library’s 
heaviest taxpayers. 

Adult Education is perhaps the library’s 
most challenging problem. The continuous 
growth over the past decade of correspond- 
ence schools, extension courses, forums, film 
exchanges, town meetings of the air, in- 
creased reading, spring from an innate urge 
for a better understanding of things imper- 
fectly grasped earlier in life. 

In the critical period before us there will 
be universal need for informal education. 
Countless youth whose schooling was inter- 
rupted by the war will not return to the 
classroom. Thousands of handicapped vet- 
erans and civilians too are in urgent need of 
physical and vocational rehabilitation be- 
cause of injury, disease and broken lives. 
They will require therapeutic reading, guid- 
ance and psychological readjustment. An 
ever-enlarging number of adult people in 
the total population will present new educa- 
tional problems for the future. 

The present unfortunate state of world 
affairs should have full meaning for edu- 
cators and librarians. Adults determine the 
course of events and shape the future destiny 
of civilization. The mess which has been 
made of our contemporary world reflects 
upon adult thinking of the past. It is there- 
fore important that we identify books, read- 
ing and the library with society’s future. 
Education is a continuous process that goes 
on through all of life. It is here where the 
public library emerges as a potential agency 
for informal education on the adult level. 
It should seize its opportunity by organizing 
adult book services for socially desirable 
ends. It must take up the job of continuing 
education where the schools and colleges 
left off. 

Varied educational programs designed to 
meet the practical needs of adults should 
be sponsored by the public library for a 


small fee. Through a competent educational 
committee or director appointed by the 
library board the library could offer adults 
inspirational and self-improvement courses 
in public speaking, remedial reading, musi- 
cal appreciation, voice, dancing, conversa- 
tion, English language, foreign language, 
personality development, social behavior and 
many others. They could be taught by 
school or college teachers of the local com- 
munity and vicinity. If the library has no 
suitable meeting rooms provision might be 
made for them at the schools. Psychological 
reading courses for those physically and 
mentally handicapped might be given to 
help individuals overcome feelings of infe- 
riority and to inspire instead confidence and 
the positive outlook. Courses also for study 
groups should be offered. Weekly or 
monthly lectures, forums, educational films 
as well as classical musical concerts on rec- 
ords should be scheduled regularly in either 
the library, school or municipal auditorium. 

No doubt objections may be raised to the 
library’s invasion of functions that properly 
belong to the schools. It is true theoretically 
that courses like these can best be given by 
the established school system. Whether its 
failure to assume the obligation derives from 
a viewpoint too narrowly limited to the 
formalized instruction of the classroom, or 
whatever the reason, the school has shown 
little or no interest in organizing education 
for adults. The point to be stressed is not 
which agency is most fitted to give such 
courses but that some agency in the com- | 
munity take the primary initiative by offer- 
ing courses for the adult public. 


Ways To ACHIEVEMENT 

The services so far proposed, from func- 
tionally planned buildings to socially useful 
educational courses for adults, are sugges- 
tive, not final. They are intended only to 
illustrate the numerous possibilities open to 
the library. Some of them may be honestly 
questioned on the ground that they are not 
library responsibilities. Today they are not; 
tomorrow they may be. We dare not hold 
a too narrow concept of library function. 
Like the so-called frills of education ancil- 
lary services of today usually become indis- 
pensable tomorrow. In the early days of the 
library movement radio and publicity pro- 
grams, bookmobiles and readers’ advisers, 
even childrens rooms, were foreign to library 
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practice. All services related to books, infor- 
mation and informal education come within 
the province of the library. Its job should 
be the translation of book values into human 
values by methods both tried and untried. 


It may be felt that these kinds of services 
do not apply to most small or medium-sized 
public libraries. But is this really the case? 
Admittedly no one library may find all of 
them applicable or even desirable, but to 
reject them on the theory that they do not 
apply is to disregard the facts. They are 
within the reach of most libraries if they 
will organize for action and will take cer- 
tain steps. 

Library Surveys: The first step should be 
an intensive survey of the library’s current 
internal and external procedures. As a pub- 
lic service agency with extensive contacts 
with all kinds of people the library should 
take an inward look at itself. Its current 
goals and functions should be reexamined 
periodically in the light of present and fu- 
ture needs. Current administrative methods 
should be scrutinized, book functions ap- 
praised, and new services apprehended. The 
remodeling of the old building or the erec- 
tion of a new one should be considered. 
Facts on these and related matters ought to 
be assembled, analyzed and then formulated 
into a comprehensive five-or-ten-year pro- 
gram. Finally this program should be pre- 
sented and interpreted to governing officials 
and the public. This implies organized pub- 
licity programs and leads to a consideration 
of the second approach. 

Publicity and Public Relations: The value 
of publicity and public relations in the moti- 
vation of the selling process is too well- 
known to require discussion here. Business 
has found it a profitable medium in the dis- 
posal of merchandise. It uses it constantly 
and profitably. The public library through 
the application of commercial techniques 
could enjoy the same favorable trade advan- 
tages as business for it too has useful mer- 
chandise to sell—packaged ideas—which are 
just as necessary in the lives of consumers 
as food, clothing and shelter. 

In our civilization of today packaged 
ideas are badly needed by a bewildered social 
order but the library faces staggering com- 
petition in the task of disseminating its 
wares. The emergence on a mass scale over 
the last twenty-five years of the automobile, 


sound pictures and radio, the expanding 
opportunity for travel, and the steadily grow- 
ing interest and participation in sports of 
all kinds offer attractive outlets to a society 
with more leisure time. If the new techno- 
logical age is to bring even more leisure it 
is very important that it be wisely used. 


Competition with other agencies for the 
people’s time and for the taxpayer’s dollar 
is an established fact. The library can no 
longer afford to neglect the continuous use 
of publicity and the building of good public 
relations for itself. Without them the library 
board’s five-or-ten-year program, no matter 
how justifiable, will have small chance at 
the city’s council hearing. Without publicity 
the people in the community cannot be ex- 
pected to know the library and the things 
the library can do to help them. It is only 
as the library makes itself known and its 
services useful will the public and governing 
authorities respond. Only then can the 
library expect to compete successfully for 
the people’s leisure time. 

Inter-Library Cooperation: The third and 
last approach is based on inter-library coop- 
eration. It is a truism well-founded that in 
union there is strength. Cooperative enter- 
prise brings both advantages and rewards. 
To the library it could bring satisfying re- 
wards. If the public library is to fulfill its 
larger promise it must be receptive to 
schemes in cooperative effort. But as Pro- 
fessor C. B. Joeckel has observed, “Too 
often cooperation among libraries means 
only a pleasant exchange of good wishes; 
too seldom does it mean an honest and 
painstaking consideration of the mutual 
benefits to be derived from a planned pro- 
gram of united or at least integrated effort.” 


What may be impossible for one library 
to accomplish standing alone may be pos- 
sible for all of them standing together. If, 
for example, services such as an informa- 
tion bureau, lecture bureau, public relations 
director, readers’ adviser, a business library 
and adult education courses are at present 
beyond the means of some libraries in close 
proximity, they could be placed within the 
means of all through joint effort and a pool- 
ing of funds by a group of libraries within 
a given area like the Range. 

Or to state it somewhat differently: if 
each library on the Range contributed a cer- 
tain portion of its income annually to what 
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might be called a Joint Library Fund, then 
a publicity-public relations director, readers’ 
adviser, even an adult education director 
could be employed to serve all Range libra- 
ries for certain periods each month. 


In addition to these newer types of serv- 
ices, others too are possible: the development 
of an inter-library loan system; temporary 
exchange between libraries of certain groups 
of books, particularly foreign language 
books; cooperative book purchasing and 
cataloging to effect savings for all libraries. 


These are to mention only a few of the 
possibilities that suggest themselves in the 
area of cooperative enterprise. Perhaps some 


of them may be difficult to develop; others 
may not be suitable; but all of them, never- 
theless, might be fully explored in the light 
of their possibilities for better service and 
greater economy. 

It is of transcendent importance that they 
be fully explored. The world is changing. 
The public library too must change. It must 
keep in tune with the new social and edu- 
cational needs of our time. Librarians and 
trustees alike must be receptive to new ideas, 
new patterns of service, new challenges. 
They must constantly seek new and better 
means of translating book values into human 
values. The library must become a vital 
force in a dynamic age. 











What Will It Be? 


What of the Public Library of tomorrow? Will it be merely a 
cooperating agency and a recreation filling-station, providing self service 
chiefly, plus Information and Reference facilities? This is what we have 
achieved. Or will it be a vital educational force, participating with a 
vigorous injection of the virtues of courageous leadership? . . . 


The Public Library must re-study its functions and its facilities. 
Some of us . . . are already doing just that. We are trying to determine 
how we may substitute more education for recreation in the library. As 
we accomplish our purpose, we shall, however, find our service more 
expensive, for we shall need more competent personnel, and an increased 
emphasis on the more expensive kinds of books.—Clarence E. Sherman, 
“The Library and Post-War Education,” from Massachusetts Library 
Association Bulletin, June, 1944. 

















From Storehouse to Powerhouse 
The Library's Proper Role in Adult Education 


WiLuiaM P. Tucker 


The author is Director of the Library and Professor of Political Science at Macalester 
College. He was formerly State Librarian in Washington, has had a background in the 
public and special library fields, and has held statistical and research positions in the federal 
civil service. He holds the B.A. in Librarianship (Washington) and the Ph.D. in Political 
Science (Minnesota). Dr. Tucker has written for the library and social science journals, 
and is the author of a book in the field of state government. At present chairman of the 
M.L.A. Legislative Committee, he has held various committee posts in state, regional, and 
national library associations, including the vice-presidency of the League of Library Com- 
missions. He has also served as chairman of a state-wide forum program. 


Until recent years, the public library has 
served largely as a storehouse of data. The 
atomic age cries aloud for a dynamic social 
agency which can integrate community re- 
sources in the peace-time war against “cul- 
tural lag,” that human inertia which permits 
material inventions to outstrip social inven- 
tions and thus unceasingly endangers all 
human society. I feel that the library can 
and should become that needed dynamic 
social agency, integrating the findings of 
the various fields of knowledge and bringing 
those fruits to bear upon the solution of our 
common problems.* 

In this issue, Mr. Lee Zimmerman has 
posed a number of aspects of the challenge 
facing the public library. He holds: that the 
library, like business, must take its wares to 
the public; that the service should be invit- 
ingly accessible to the man on main street; 
that the staff needs more adequate training; 
that the library’s educational functions must 
eclipse its ephemeral aspects; and that 
heightened competition for the total tax 
dollar will necessitate such an educational 
emphasis within such frameworks as larger 
service areas, long-term planning and inter- 
library cooperation. 

In this article, I will expand certain of 
Mr. Zimmerman’s points and develop others 
in support of the thesis that the library is 
the community agency potentially best fitted 
to integrate the adult education efforts of 
the various other community agencies. Such 
a goal may sound like unbounded optimism, 
in view of American library history. This 
history has been one of relatively slow prog- 
gress due to inadequate finance and person- 
nel, insufficient cooperation with other agen- 
cies, the “acquisitive tradition” (a worship 





of quantities: books, circulation, readers), 
and a prevalent emphasis on the library as 
an agency serving chiefly children and read- 
ers of ephemeral fiction. 

I am convinced that the future can and 
will reverse the picture of the past for sev- 
eral reasons. First, the needs of society are 
producing increasing numbers of specialized 
agencies; and coordinating agencies are be- 
ginning to come into their own. No other 
educational agency has such breadth and 
number of community contacts as the 
library. The words “education” and “adult 
education” have long been magic words 
with the American people. After rising on 
a tide of public interest in adult “self- 
improvement,” the public library for a time 
placed chief emphasis on children’s and 
school work. But the present tide of interest 
in adult service promises to grow. 

Some leaders have held that the adult 
education function of the library should be 
restricted to “general education” functions 
as contrasted with “technical education,” 
and with work with individuals rather than 
groups. These distinctions no longer seem 
tenable in our modern society whose needs 
blur fine distinctions, whose individuals can 
increasingly be reached best through groups. 

What are some of the people’s needs 
which libraries can fill? Floyd W. Reeves 
of the University of Chicago has reported 
on a study of why people participate in adult 
education activities. He found them doing 
so for such reasons as: filling gaps in formal 
schooling; preparing for naturalization; in- 
creasing general civic effectiveness; broaden- 
ing cultural horizons; adjusting to family 
and social environment; promoting health 
and physical efficiency; providing recreation 


U have documented this point in ‘‘How can libraries aid democracy?’’, School and Society 53:602-06 (May 10, 1941). 
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or self-expression; developing wider knowl- 
edge and interests; improving vocational or 
consumer efficiency; and participating in 
cooperative enterprises. These are all func- 
tions which can be efficiently fulfilled in 
large measure through library service to 
individuals; and many of them are well 
adapted to a library program of service to 
groups. 

Despite a tradition of offshness toward 
group service, many individual libraries have 
given highly successful service to groups 
such as: teachers, social workers, commer- 
cial groups, labor unions, PTA’s, farm or- 
ganizations, students, parents, music and 
art clubs. 

Can the small or medium-sized public 
library function adequately as an all-around 
service agency, providing for the multifari- 
ous needs of individuals and groups? I 
think so. It can do so through invigorating 
its book collection, expanding its non-book 
materials, extending its services zm and out- 
side the library. In fact, the small or medi- 
um-sized public library can often serve bet- 
ter than a larger institution as a center for 
community life and influence. In the smaller 
urban center, the tempo of life is often less 
hectic, with fewer interests and organiza- 
tions competing for the individual’s always 
limited time and attention. 

Invigorating Book Materials. If libraries 
are to reach the masses of the people, they 
must invigorate their chief stock-in-trade — 
books. First, the library should follow the 
policy of buying the most readable of the 
reputable works in each field. Until more 
progress has been made in determining 
readability, librarians must make full use 
of existing lists of “readable” books and the 
judgment of specialists in the various sub- 
ject fields. Graded reading courses of “read- 
able” books should be outlined for the vari- 
ous fields. Standardized tests of reading 
ability are available, and venturesome libra- 
rians could probably induce a good many 
serious readers to take them as the first step 
in a program of self-improvement. 

Next the library might provide vocational 
and avocational interest and aptitude tests 
for patrons to be used as a basis for their 
reading programs. It might necessitate co- 
operation with psychologists and educators, 
but the results should pay rich dividends 
in terms of true educational achievement. 


Expanding the Use of Non-Book Mate- 
rials. Certain non-book materials have at- 
tained widespread use. These include pam- 
phlets, phonograph records, films, slides, 
maps, charts, and blueprints. The library 
which is fully awake to its service possibili- 
ties will preempt as many of them as pos- 
sible, both as adjuncts and incentives to book 
use and as information media in their own 
right. Pamphlet materials are gaining favor 
with the reading public, and are at least 
beginning to lose disfavor with librarians. 


In the phonograph record (for library lis- 
tening and for home loan) the library has a 
popular medium with several possibilities 
for exploitation: music, local recordings of 
important events, language records, record- 
ings of speeches of national and interna- 
tional significance, for library-sponsored dis- 
cussion groups, etc. If necessary, records for 
home loan can be financed by a small rental 
fee. 

Educational film collections are subject to 
wide use by groups other than students. 
Service clubs, commercial groups, labor 
unions, professional societies, civic groups, 
and women’s clubs are some of the poten- 
tially heavy users of the library for whom 
films might be one entering wedge. Some 
frequently used films could be purchased 
by the library and their cost amortized by a 
small use fee. For other titles, the library 
could serve as the facilitating agent, as in 
inter-library loans. 

Maps, particularly pictorial, statistical, and 
other specialized types, are becoming of 
increasing importance, especially for display, 
lecture, and demonstration purposes. Both 
business and general educational uses for 
this media are many. Charts, diagrams, and 
blueprints are of special importance to users 
of the library’s technical book resources; and 
their support of the library program could 
be greatly increased by stocking such tools 
of their “trade.” 

Other Services “Within the Walls.” The 
typical library should modify its quantita- 
tive criteria of service (volumes, readers, 
circulation, etc.) and should emphasize the 
significant publications in the fields of great- 
est public concern, and popularize and facili- 
tate the use of such materials. 

The library should also become a real ref- 
erence and information center. It should 
strive to be a source of factual data, and 
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should purvey as varied and detailed infor- 
mation as a newspaper library. To make 
the small library a true reference center will 
require a policy of concentration on up-to- 
dateness in materials at the expense (some- 
times) of the less called for historical aspects 
of subjects. As the result of local commu- 
nity surveys the library will know better its 
clientele and can then do a better job of 
book selection. 


The library can make its available wares 
more attractive in various ways. The read- 
ing room of the library should provide a 
maximum of open stacks, proper lighting 
and comfortable furniture (oh, how rare!), 
and frequent cross-reference guide labels on 
shelves. 

Currently significant publications should 
be duplicated frequently at the expense of 
less used materials available through inter- 
library cooperation. Some of the better pam- 
phlets series could best meet reader needs 
if displayed and sold at cost. 


Keeping borrowers’ registration records 
has long been standard practice. These rec- 
ords have served mainly a protective func- 
tion for library property, but they could be 
made to carry out a service function. Read- 
ing interests and ability levels (discovered 
by reading tests), age, occupation, and many 
other items valuable for improving library 
service could be entered on registration 
forms. Individual records of reading prog- 
ress added to these borrowers’ records should 
aid both reader and library — aiding the 
latter in giving a more truly educational 
service and in documenting its record of 
service before tax-giving bodies. 

A few libraries in recent years have devel- 
oped “new” types of services. These include: 
keeping and publishing a list of educational 
events; maintaining a file of available speak- 
ers; keeping a file on local adult educational 
agencies. Laudable developments which are 
even greater departures from “pure” libra- 
rianship include: providing radio listening 
facilities for forum groups; sponsoring edu- 
cational film showings and loans; sponsor- 
ing forum groups, discussion groups, and 
lectures; and even sponsoring needed adult 
education courses, when no other commu- 
nity agency, such as the local schools, will 
do so. 

Advances in cataloging are very much 
needed in the educational program of the 


library. Experiments are needed with the 
annotated card catalog which will include 
a descriptive note, qualitative appraisal, and 
indication of style and reading difficulty. 
No other single tool would do so much for 
the library as an educational agency. The 
catalog could well include data on local 
adult education facilities and micro-cards 
of books, as such become available. 


A less ambitious, but much needed, bit 
of cooperative scholarship would be the in- 
dexing of one or more of the most important 
local newspapers. The publishers of such 
journals would probably be willing to fi- 
nance such a project, at least in part. 


District cooperation and specialization in 
the purchase of expensive bibliographic tools 
should be fruitful, as would subject speciali- 
zation in book purchasing and further devel- 
opment of inter-library loans. Cooperative 
book purchasing might secure substantially 
larger discounts. : 


Last but not least is personnel. Many 
libraries need better educated people to fill 
the “traditional” positions on their staffs. 
Equally pressing is the problem of finding 
adequately prepared people to fill the 
“newer” type positions: public relations, 
occupational and personal counselors, and 
readers’ advisers and reference workers with 
advanced and specialized training in their 
specific fields. Possible ways for providing 
such people include: demonstrations under- 
written by foundation grants; cooperative 
financing of such positions by two or more 
nearby libraries, each receiving service on a 
schedule; and hiring local specialists — col- 
lege teachers or other professional people — 
on a part-time basis. 

Services “Outside the Walls.” Heretofore, 
most librarians have hesitated to take their 
service outside the four walls. Slowly, libra- 
rians are realizing that the library’s true 
place is wherever it can render an educa- 
tional service better than any other existing 
agency. 

The service can be such a tentative step 
as listing for its patrons, or publishing in the 
local paper, such developments as: new 
books of special interest; educational radio 
programs; and group meetings of general 
interest, both tied in with books. It can 
provide personalized service to individuals 
by sending out notices to such groups as 
industrial and research leaders, government 
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officials, ministers, teachers, new parents, and 
even brides, when the library receives ma- 
terial touching their interests. 


The next step is work with groups out- 
side the library. Here the library can prof- 
itably carry its services and knowledge of 
its resources to many groups—large business 
firms, industrial plants, trade unions, farm 
organizations—through an effective public 
relations program that includes printed and 
personal contact publicity, exhibits, demon- 
strations, and traveling and fixed deposit 
and branch book collections. 


To carry out this type of program most 
effectively, the library needs close coopera- 
tion with the other community agencies 
and groups. This means some sort of 
adult education council that could provide 
information regarding agencies, resources, 
and programs; facilitate publicity work; 
and give general assistance to developing a 
well-rounded adult education program. 
The library should be a prominent mem- 
ber of such a council, and it might well 
take the lead. This council could make an 
invaluable initial contribution through mak- 
ing and publishing a thorough-going com- 
munity survey. Such a survey, as Lowell 
Martin? has pointed out, can be of vital 
assistance to the library in such matters as 
guiding book selection policies, guiding 
staff selection, planning services for impor- 
tant groups and under-served areas, training 
new staff members, and providing reference 
data for the library’s clientele. 

If these expanded library goals are to be 
achieved, the larger library needs a corps of 
field workers and intra-library staff mem- 
bers trained for work with such special 
groups as business, labor, racial groups, 
civic organizations, etc., and for work in 
various subject fields. Small libraries could 
finance such work in a cooperative pro- 
gram. 

Summary and Conclusions. In brief, it is 
the thesis of this paper that the library is 
the community agency best fitted to inte- 
grate community adult education programs. 
This is true because no other single agency 
has such wide and varied contacts and po- 
tentialities. New times demand new meth- 
ods. Work with both individuals and 
groups must be intensified and expanded. 


Book materials must be invigorated— 
through emphasizing “readable” books, 
reading and interest tests, and graded, indi- 
vidualized reading courses. Such non-book 
materials as pamphlets, phonograph records, 
films, slides, maps, charts, and blueprints 
need increased emphasis. Up-to-dateness 
and duplication of current materials should 
be stressed in book selection. The reader 
and the proper book can be brought to 
gether more effectively through open stacks, 
proper lighting, comfortable and attractive 
physical equipment, and a reader-centered 
annotated card catalog. Borrowers’ registra- 
tion records can be made to yield much data 
highly essential to improved reader service. 


Newer challenges to the adventurous 
librarian include library sponsorship of edu- 
cational films, phonograph records, forum 
and discussion groups, and even some for- 
mal classes. 


Advancement of library service will de- 
mand increased inter-library cooperation, 
which may include cooperative cataloging, 
ordering, and purchase of expensive bib- 
liographical tools. Increased preparation for 
library personnel is a requisite produced by 
the more crucial role the library must play 
in an increasingly complex age. Library 
schools face the challenge of making grad- 
uates proficient in both traditional library 
techniques and skills in human relations. 


Close cooperation with other community 
agencies is essential. Examples of such a 
cooperative program are an active adult 
education council and a thorough commu- 
nity survey. This type of program will cost 
much more than the traditional $1 per cap- 
ita, and can only be determined after a 
more convincing demonstration than here- 
tofore of the educational service that the 
library can offer. How can such service be 
demonstrated prior to receiving more ade- 
quate tax support? A district program of 
cooperative development along the lines we 
have mentioned might be able to enlist 
foundation support for a demonstration. 
Otherwise, library pioneers can lop off the 
least important parts of the present service, 
and replace them with more essential func- 
tions—functions which will be recognized 
by the public as more valuable. 


2Lowell Martin, ‘Community analysis for the library,” in Carnovsky and Martin (eds.), The library in the community 


(1944), 201-14. 
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SUMMARY 
BOOK S 
COLLECTIONS CIRCULATION EXPENDITURES 
Number Per 
POPULATION DIVISIONS | of Li- | Population Capita 
braries| Served Expend-| Total |Expend- 
Number of} Vol- | Number | Circu- | Books, | itures —— itures 
Volumes | umes of lation Peri- Books, | Expenses | Per 
in Public | Per | Volumes | Per odicals, | Peri- Capita 
Libraries | Capita} Loaned | Capita} Binding | odicals, 
Public Libraries: Binding 
over 50,000 population . 3 881,171 | 1,411,500 1.60 | 3,955,252 4.4 124,691 14 921,928 1.05 
10,000-50,000 population 12 197,075 403,057 2.04 | 1,201,023 6.0 45,005 23 191,563 .97 
5,000-10,000 population 24 167,052 366,860 2.19 | 1,020,277 6.1 33,141 20 153,783 92 
2,500-5,000 population . 32 106,339 254,597 2.39 631,778 5.9 22,890 22 81,255 76 
1,000-2,500 population . 59 95,878 278,368 2.90 512,328 5.3 19,025 20 76,657 80 
less than 1,000 pop’n.. . 23 17,719 67,579 3.81 119,813 6.7 4,879 .28 17,558 99 
county service......... 4) 312,455 264,083 }....... 1,432,051 |....... 46,336 }....... UL are 
OS RT 42 19,828 80,671 |....... ft REPRE, Serres: ape rre 684 
State Institution Libraries. . ... 19 2 60,053 |....... 380,760 }....... | i, re 
On the basis of population served} 218 | 1,797,517 | 3,187,668 | 1.77 | 9,348,024 | 56.2 303,430 17 | 1,613,382 90 
On the basis of total population.| 218 | 2,792,300? | 3,187,668 | 1.14 | 9,348,024 | 3.3 x 11 | 1,613,382 58 
On the basis of three counties: 
Hennepin, Ramsey, St.Louis.| 16 | 1,085,751 | 1,649,273 | 1.51 | 4,524,691 | 4.1 146,071 | .13 | 1,033,923 95 
On the basis of remaining 84 |}. 
Gs doco x ce aban aaa 202 | 1,706,549 | 1,538,395 .90 | 4,823,333 | 2.8 157,359 .09 579,459 34 



































Number of Libraries 


Public libraries maintained by tax support or public funds........0..0000..0...0000. 157 
Public libraries maintained by Associations. ....................0ccccccccccseseesessstesesteseseeeeees 42 
LAELIA ATE REN NE ME TT TN 19 

CNT SERS Lane oa RCT EN AR LRERITE HR ee TE 218 


With Public Library Service 


Population of Mimmesota (87 coumties)...............:.i.::ccscnse-sesssenscnscssnesiensenedbausssesent 2,792,300" 

eS Tee ie TI son il el 1,465,234 

Populating served throtagh COUmty SOE VICS...... ns... .cncosesceescsseecececesnseceseensrsee 312,455 

Population served by Association libraries....................c.cccccceseseseesesesteseesesteneeneees 19,828 
re OI caine. cesses peetentaintotasniatnersceneanendsell 1,797,517 

Without Public Library Service 

BN. edd caaanthsertvdoenens.-cdammsoniinncen~mgitaiedeneanpepneteiedeitbnatniinnemomampenial 3,511 

___TRERISIS ae Oc RSPR OT CT CUR TTT CASTS RTT Os ce RTI ATTEN nt TOMS 991,272 
Tema: pmpaiinticns: mat cnmwnd Ce) sins issn ssadecictcsnsgtnsnbdnssensidbensind 994,783 





10rganized as county libraries. In addition 15 public libraries give countywide service. These are included in the public library, 
population groups listed above. 

Included previously in separate tables for towns and cities. 

‘Figure represents total population—not population with library service. 
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ASSOCIATION LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1945 



































RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
PLACE Population | Book Stock | Circulation 

Village | Other Total Per Capita 

755! SF ae 75 17 90 12 

1,241 1,540 2,240 300 127 452 .36 

537! ae SR eee | D Sere 50 .09 

578} 515 811 50 10 6 01 

6371 715 1,450 0 37 30 05 

1,5922 3,069 4,411 100 645 157 .27 

1,927! 4,307 ES Mi vidiwcarsie sinew 144 103 05 

510 756 3,000 100 144 204 40 

398 1,075 1,191 50 149 137 34 

470 8 5,978 60 272 299 64 

570 St Ree 80 67 106 .19 

1,029 2,250 2,600 300 100 250 .24 

1,150 3,987 5,709 120 350 244 21 

660! 3 500 48 eer 48 07 

961 1,651 4,100 175 54 385 40 

1,271! 8 1,223 128 2 94 

984 2,709 4,044 i er ee 360 37 

700 2,234 3,093 25 61 114 16 

827 1,147 1,344 0 32 174 21 

890! 1,700 err 39 34 04 

742) 525 500 0 8 8 01 

1,044! 290 ah, RE oe 82 61 06 

501 1,000 200 0 3 28 06 

880 495 eee 35 238 27 

1,100 3,325 4,321 220 80 228 21 

1,232 1,988 5,876 300 75 281 23 

741 2,150 1,466 150 60 156 21 

311 2,261 850 25 41 51 16 

903! 670 25 29 06 

1,429 3,600 "a err oe 225 225 16 

i EY a6: iccishgsan aryl 2 aeons or 67 58 04 

OS EPR ee re) 251 1,800 Et BR: 155 134 53 

New York Mills ................ 771) 2,469 672 50 0 30 .04 
RB a Re ee 1,534! 2,800 2,650 200 seri Sore 

EEE Slee Piper pene ee 331 1,525 i, SR ae 63 63 19 
0 re ee 261! 1,850 1,388 B® © SRE bc ccuai Sh cop ces 

Se eer 518 3,056 807 50 174 102 .20 

SI so ok ok dyer bade wiechoe aa 1,182 1,800 200 250 .21 

BER a eee ee 06 BUD Bivcscavematebonssce amuse teen es came 31 .29 

RR 2 ana aa A” 1,315 8,020 3,060 240 60 250 .19 

ME NID, 6 55's ocaccsesiccsines 744) 700 1,790 50 27 24 .08 

Is ace Sawn halsihxds dice 871! 4,011 2,617 | ere 75 09 

TE oo disp casnscated 36,030 80,671 94,742 3,716 3,434 5,684 » 16 

19,8283 








LOOKING OVER THE MAP 


2 Counties With no Public Library of any Kind 
Red Lake Sibley 


7 Counties With No Legally Established Public Libraries 


Carver Isanti Red Lake 
Clearwater Mahnomen Sibley 
Grant 


25 Counties With Only One Library, Either a Legal Public Library 
or an Association Library 


Becker Freeborn Kittson Pope 

Cass Grant* Lake of the Woods Roseau 

Clay Hubbard Mahnomen* Scott 

Clearwater* Isanti* Marshall Sherburne 

Cook Jackson Meeker Traverse 

Douglas Kandiyohi Norman Wadena 
Wilkin 





1Because of low per capita expenditures this figure is not included for population served. 

2Includes state institution residents who receive state-supported service. Per capita expenditures based only on local population. 
3Population served. 

“Association Libraries. 

*See Page 21 for table on county and rural school library service. 























SALMAGUNOI 














Friends of the Library 

On the evening of November 27, 1945, 
some 300 persons crowded into the Exhibi- 
tion Room of the Saint Paul Public Library 
to hear addresses by some outstanding local 
people, while 300 remaining visitors, unable 
to get in, wandered through the building, 
many of them becoming aware for the first 
time of the size and importance of their 
own public library. 

The occasion for this turn-out was the 
Library’s Open House, when the newly 
formed Frienps oF THE Pusuic Liprary oF 
St. Pau, in seeking to enlist new members 
and greater interest in their organization, 
worked with the Library Staff to drama- 
tize the Library. 

On the Sunday inaugurating Public Li- 
brary Week there was a two-page spread in 
the Rotogravure section of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press showing a number of views of 
the Library in action. Within the Library 
itself there was a good deal of house-clean- 
ing; special exhibits were set up, and several 
of the rooms were “styled” to create the best 
impression on discriminating visitors. Din- 
gy, time-worn signs and posters were taken 
down, to be replaced by trim, uniform 
black-and-white labels; and unnecessary 
small collections of books were removed. 
There was also prepared a number of 
special signs and posters explaining the 
work of each division. The numbers of 
cards issued, questions answered and people 
served, were shown in terse, graphic man- 
ner. In the Fine Arts Room there was an 
exhibit of the Library’s new Home Planners 
Library—a service recently established in 
the First National Bank. In the Circulation 
Room, a toolittle known function of all 
public libraries was revealed by state and 
national maps showing the vast scope of in- 
terlibrary loans. 

The program began at 8:30 p.m., with 
an introductory speech by the chairman, 
Mr. Harold E. Wood, and greetings from 
the Mayor and Commissioner of Education. 
Speakers of the evening were Perrie Jones, 
St. Paul Librarian; Dean Theodore C. 
Blegen, of the University; and Grace Flan- 
drau, prominent local author. The purpose 


and plans of the Friends of the Public 
Library were outlined, after which specially 
selected staff members escorted the guests 
throughout the building. Since then many 
of the visitors returned to declare their in- 
terest in the tours and their pleasure in 
viewing the Library from “behind the 
scenes.” —Neil S. Boardman. 


The Last Mile 


Minnesota’s quota.................. $2,850 
ie Ghee. $2,350 

As you all know, the last mile is the 
toughest mile! We have come a long way 
—82 per cent of our journey lies behind 
us—but we are still $500 short of the goal! 
To all of you—for your sturdy and loyal 
support—many thanks! So Far—Minnesota 
has done nobly and well—but, with other 
states making and topping their quotas, 
let’s not give up—tet’s put Minnesota across 
100 per cent. 

Will each of you who reads this be wil- 
ling to say to himself—“T’ll get Two More 
Dottiars for the fund”? Will you? Just 
Two More Dotitars—“by hook or crook,” 
as the saying goes—from a library associate, 
or a friend of your library, or a trustee—or 
even yourself, if you haven’t already given. 
If each of you will make himself respon- 
sible for just Two More Dottars.—Donald 
E. Strout. 


Personnel 
e Mrs. Evelyn Bowen, formerly Waseca 
County librarian, has accepted appointment 
as Chisholm Public librarian. She succeeds 
Mrs. James M. Bush, acting librarian since 
the resignation of Frances Klune. Mrs. 
Bowen began her duties on December 1. 
e Eunice M. Hummel, formerly Chisholm 
High School librarian, is now catalog 
librarian of the Stearns County Library, St. 
Cloud. 
e Marie Knudson, librarian of the Monroe 
County Library, Michigan, has resigned to 
become librarian of the South St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library, succeeding Grace Dorival, who 
resigned. 
e Gertrude Krausnick, for the past twenty- 
four years librarian of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, has resigned. 
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Library Summer School 


Beginning with the 1946 summer session 
(June 17-August 3) the University library 
school is offering the first of a series of in- 
tegrated eight-week terms that permits a 
student to complete the full library course 
in four rather than the five or more sum- 
mers required formerly. Basic courses for 
beginners and advanced students who have 
already partially completed the program 
will be offered jointly. The same procedure 
will be followed in succeeding summers. 
“Announcements for the Years 1945-47,” 
which list course numbers, credits and pre- 
requisites, should be obtained from the 
School. 

LiprariEs AND Society. History of libraries; 
types of libraries, library agencies and ser- 
vices; libraries in the modern world; 
librarianship as a profession. 

Oricins oF THE Book. Survey of writing 
and the materials and methods of writing 
from earliest times through the spread of 
printing in the fifteenth century. 

ScHoot Liprary ADMINISTRATION. The or- 
ganization and management of libraries 
in schools. 

Pusric Liprary ADMINISTRATION. Manage- 
ment problems in public libraries; finance, 
personnel, equipment, extension work, 
etc. 

Cot.teceE Liprary ADMINISTRATION. A sur- 
vey of administrative problems in 
libraries of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Sources oF INFORMATION ABouT Books. 
Reviewing media, “best” lists, trade bib- 
liographies, etc. Principles of book selec- 
tion and order work. 

Lrprary Practice. Practice under supervi- 
sion, in Minneapolis and St. Paul Li- 
braries. The time and character of the 
practice will be individually arranged to 
suit student aptitudes and needs. 

Rererence I. General reference tools and 
other sources of information in reference 
work; theory and practice of reference 
work. 

NatTionaAL AND RecionaL BiBiioGcRAPHyY. 
The most important national and re- 
gional bibliographies in English and 
other languages; their use as aids in book 
selection and acquisition; the history of 
bibliography. 


READING GUIDANCE FOR ADOLESCENTS. Book 


selection and reading guidance for the 
adolescent; the adolescent in the public 
library and in the high school library. 
Reapinc GuiaNnce For Aputts. Factors 
affecting adult use of the library; reading 
interests of adults; book selection for 
adults; biography of the book world. 


CATALOGING AND CLassIFICATION. Methods 
of dictionary card cataloging and shelf 
classification, especially for small libraries; 
Sears’ Subject Headings and Dewey’s 
Decimal Classification. 

SpeciAL Prosiems. Individual study on 
library problems for advanced students in 
Library Science. 

Mounicipat ApMinisTraTion. A general sur- 
vey of overhead administration with spe- 
cial emphasis upon such topics as admin- 
istrative organization, personnel, purchas- 
ing, contracting, budgeting, accounting, 
reporting. 


Nobles County Organizes 


Nobles County is again organizing to ob- 
tain a county library. From 1940-42 this 
county had a WPA demonstration but the 
County Library Association did not take 
the issue to the voters in the November, 
1942, elections. 

On the evening of November 15th Lee 
Zimmerman addressed about 45 representa- 
tive citizens from the county in the Worth- 
ington City Hall. He urged a revival of in- 
terest and a program of action at this time. 
Among those present were members of the 
public library board, the city council and 
board of county commissioners. Dr. C. R. 
Stanley of the Worthington library board 
presided and introduced Mr. Zimmerman. 
An association was formed before adjourn- 
ment. 

The Association held its second meeting 
in Worthington on January gth to discuss 
further plans for action. Emily Mayne, 
president of the M. L. A., and librarian, 
Martin County Library, Fairmont, was 
guest speaker at this meeting. She ad- 
dressed the group on county library service 
in Martin County. 

Between 40 and 50 people were present. 
Don Mitchell, Nobles County Farm Bu- 
reau, was elected president; Blanda Wass, 
county superintendent of schools, secretary; 
and Alice Lewis, Worthington school 
librarian, director of publicity. 
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Isanti County Shows Interest 


Following a meeting with Lee Zimmer- 
man last summer, the Cambridge Woman’s 
Club became seriously interested in the 
countywide library movement. Under the 
able leadership of Mrs. W. K. Ballenthin, 
president, considerable progress has been 
made. 


In January invitations were sent out by 
the Club to 200 county residents to attend a 
meeting at the Court House on the evening 
of January 30th. Because of bad weather 
conditions only 50 people were present for 
the meeting which was addressed by Mr. 
Zimmerman. He outlined the advantages 
of the county library, discussed its structure 
and functions, but urged the group to give 
serious thought to the organization of a 
regional library system to include the adja- 
cent counties of Chisago, Kanabec and Mille 
Lacs. The meeting adjourned after voting 
to hold a later meeting to organize a citi- 
zens’ library association. 


Comparative Salaries 
The table published below will serve to 


indicate the extent of salary increases for 
head librarians over the four-year period, 
1941-45. Unfortunately salary increases over 
this same period for other library positions 
cannot be given at this time. In general they 
have increased relatively. 


Per Cent 

Population 1941 1945 Increase 
10,000-50,000 

High $2,689 $3,342 24 

Median 2,010 2,450 21 

Low 1,080 1,215 12 
5,000-10,000 

High 2,346 2,700 15 

Median 1,345 1,770 31 

Low 660 857 30 
2,500-5,000 

High 1,440 2,000 39 

Median 780 1,020 30 

Low go 135 50 
1,000-2,500 

High 1,890 2,264 20 

Median 420 480 14 


Low ) 51 100 


Library Scholarships 


The Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, offers two scholarship awards of 
$450 and one award of $300 for the aca- 
demic year 1946-47 for students in its basic 
library science curriculum. The tuition and 
fee charges for the academic year amount to 
$390. 

Applicants must have completed at least 
two years of college work; the curriculum 
subsequent to the first two years of college 
over a three-year period. Persons with four 
years of college credit may also apply, and if 
successful will receive the scholarship grant 
for the final year of professional study. 

Forms for making application for scholar- 
ships may be obtained by writing the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. Applications must be 
submitted by June 15, 1946. 


Reading Favorite Diversion 


More people consider reading their favo- 
rite recreation than choose any other single 
diversion. The majority of the public also 
prefer newspapers and magazines to books, 
according to a survey made by the National 
Opinion Research Center, University of 
Denver, for the American Library Associa- 
tion and 17 cooperating city libraries in the 
United States. 

Reading is named as a favorite spare time 
diversion by 41% of adults. Second in popu- 
larity are arts, crafts, or fine arts which are 
mentioned by 16%. Sports are the favorite 
way of spending spare time for 11°/ of the 
people. 

Of those interviewed, 56° say they spend 
an hour a day or more reading newspapers 
and magazines, while 22°% say they spend 
that much time reading books. 


For Small Schools 


The Michigan State Library and the 
Michigan Dept. of Public Instruction have 
published a leaflet entitled Library Service 
for the One and Two Room School which 
should be of value to many librarians who 
have charge of small libraries. It describes 
simple procedures and suggests places where 
services may be obtained. Single copies of 
the leaflet will be sent free to librarians upon 
request to the Michigan State Library, Lans- 


ing 13. 
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Adult Books of 1945 
Compiled by Agatha L. Klein 


This list does not include all of the “best” books published last year. It is intended 
primarily as a purchasing checklist for the smaller public libraries and contains titles selected 
for their readability, general appeal and usefulness in special subject fields. 


Non Fiction 

Adamic, Louis. Nation of nations. Harper. 
3.50. Records the part played by thirteen 
immigrant nationality groups in the de- 
velopment of the U. S. 

Arne, Sigrid. United nations primer. Far- 
rar. 1.25. Impartial discussions of the 
various international conferences and 
meetings of the war years. Includes full 
texts of important documents. 

Baker, Louise. Party line. McGraw. 2.50. 
Nostalgic tales of small town American 
life with Miss Elmira, the switchboard 
operator, as the central figure. 

Betts, Annabel. Women in Congress. 
Dietz. 2.00. Photographs and biographi- 
cal sketches of congresswomen of today 
and the past. 

Black, M. E. Key to weaving. Bruce. 5.00. 
Although expensive this is a good choice 
for libraries needing one book with pat- 
terns and directions for weaving. 

Briceno, Olga. Cocks and bulls in Caracas. 
Houghton. 2.75. Charming picture of 
the customs and daily life of an aristo- 
cratic family in Caracas. 

Bromfield, Louis. Pleasant Valley. Harper. 
3.00. Delightful accounts of country life, 
odd and interesting characters and‘a prac- 
tical record of an experiment in restoring 
worn-out soil. 

Caruso, Dorothy. Enrico Caruso. Simon. 
2.75. The wife of Caruso tells the tender 
and human story of the three brief years 
of their happy marriage. 

Chase, Stuart. Democracy under pressure. 
20th century fund. 1.00. Deals with pres- 
sure groups in a democracy and advocates 
control of them, with more representation 
of consumer interests. 

Cousins, Norman. Modern man is obsolete. 
Viking. 1.00. An inspired picture of 
what man may do to solve the present 


and future social and political problems 
which will arise with the advent of the 
Atomic Age. 

Du Bois, W. E. B. Color and democracy. 
Harcourt. 2.00. An essential book which 
“surveys the situation of colonial and col- 
ored peoples throughout the world and 
presents arguments against imperialism 
and for the freedom of dependent na- 
tions.” BRD. 

Erskine, John. The human life of Jesus. 
Morrow. 3.00. Simply written, this dis- 
cussion of Jesus’ life and the significance 
of His teachings should have wide appeal. 

Eskelund, Karl. My Chinese wife. Double- 
day. 2.50. The travels of a young Danish 
newspaperman with his Chinese wife are 
entertaining and the interpretation of the 
Chinese is well done. 

Fine, Benjamin. Democratic education. 
Crowell. 2.50. A clear discussion of pres- 
ent and future educational principles and 
the conflict between liberal vocationa! and 
aristocratic classical education. 

Flanagan, J. T. ed. America is west. Univ. 
of Minn. press. 3.75. An excellent re- 
gional anthology including all types of 
literature about the middle west or by 
authors from this area. 

Forman, Harrison. Report from red China. 
Holt. 3.00. This vivid and comprehen- 
sive account of the struggle of Chinese 
communists is important as an historical 
record and for understanding contempo- 
rary events. 

Gray, James. Pine, stream and prairie. 
Knopf. 3.50. “Informal, anecdotal his- 
tory of Minnesota and Wisconsin from 
pioneer days to the present.” BRD. 

Greenberg, D. B. and Schindall, Henry. 
Small store and independence. Green- 
berg. 2.50. A guide written by men who 
have had experience in the retailing field, 
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with chapters on special types of retail 
stores. 

Hamlin, Helen. Nine mile bridge. Norton. 
2.50. Story of life on the Maine-Canadian 
border. Authentic woods atmosphere and 
good reading. 

Home mechanic’s handbook; an encyclope- 
dia of tools, materials, methods and direc- 
tions. Van Nostrand. 5.95. Painting and 
decorating, woodworking, metalworking, 
plumbing, masonry, electricity. 

Hutheesing, K. N. With no regrets. Day. 
2.00. An autobiography by the sister of 
Jawaharlal Nehru in which she tells of 
the part her family has played in the his- 
tory of India. 

James, Marquis. Cherokee strip. Viking. 
3.00. Stories of the author’s childhood 
spent in Oklahoma during its rough and 
ready pioneer days. 

Johnstone, B. K. and others. Building or 
buying a house. McGraw. 2.75. A guide 
that takes up every aspect from the mort- 
gage to the completed house. Libraries 
needing collections of house plans can 
purchase pamphlets and obtain some free 
from lumber dealers. Williams—Small 
home of tomorrow, Murray & Gee, 2.00, 
is one of the better new books containing 
house plans. 

Kaempffert, W. B. Science today and to- 
morrow. 2d series. Viking. 2.75. Essays 
on all the latest advancements in science 
from penicillin to psychiatry and brain 
surgery. 

Lattimore, Owen. Solution in Asia. Little. 
2.00. The importance of Asia as a world 
problem and the part America must play 
in future relations. 

Lauterbach, R. E. These are the Russians. 
Harper. 3.00. This extremely readable 
book offers not only intelligent interpre- 
tation but facts which will give under- 
standing of the Soviets. 

Le Sueur, Meridel. North star country. 
Duell. 3.00. History, folkways, people, 
present day life, etc., of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

MacDonald, Betty. The egg and I. Lippin- 
cott. 2.75. Light-hearted entertaining ac- 
count of the daily exasperations on a 
chicken farm experienced by the wife of 
the farmer. 

Manchester, Harland. New world of ma- 
chines. Random. 3.00. Radar, television, 


helicopters, artificial rubber, plastics, farm 
machinery, etc. 

Mauldin, Bill. Up front. Holt. 3.00. Col- 
lection of cartoons and running comment 
on the average service man’s experiences 
by one of the best known and finest car- 
toonists of the war. 

Meinecke, Conrad. Your cabin in the 
woods. Foster & Stewart. 2.50. Plans 
and construction details for log cabins 
with added suggestions on furnishings 
and outdoor life. 

Rama Rau, Santha. Home to India. Har- 
per. 2.50. Entertaining and intelligent 
impressions of India as it appeared to a 
girl who, at the age of 16, returned to her 
native land after 10 years in Europe. 

Reves, Emery. Anatomy of peace. Harper. 
2.00. Demonstrates that war can not be 
abolished while the world is divided into 
separate and independent states. 

Simon, C. M. H. Straw in the sun. Dut- 
ton. 2.75. This simple, genuine story of 
the author’s experiences on a land grant 
farm in the Ozarks is full of the beauty 
and feel of the region. 

Spero, Sterling, ed. Government jobs and 
how to get them. Lippincott. 2.95. List 
of 500 jobs with requirements, duties, and 
salary for each. Also general information 
about conditions of government employ- 
ment. 

Stegner, W. E. One nation. Houghton. 
3.75. “Attempts to indicate the economic, 
social and religious reasons behind dis- 
crimination and the possible means of bet- 
tering the situation and creating the true 
tolerance on which the future of our 
country depends.” Huntting. 

Thomas, Mary. Book of knitting patterns. 
Macmillan. 2.50. All varieties of stitches 
and both simple and elaborate designs. 

Vocational guidance research. 500 postwar 
jobs for men. Doubleday. 2.50. Present 
outlook, job description, requirements, 
advantages, disadvantages, earnings, ad- 
vancement, opportunities and where to 
apply. 

Wallace, H. A. 60 million jobs. Simon. 
2.00. A practical discussion of the applied 
economics of providing full employment 
as well as a statement of the author’s 
basic political, social and personal philoso- 
phy. 

Wechsberg, Joseph. Looking for a blue- 
bird. Houghton. 2.50. These witty and 
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enchanting sketches describing life in 
Prague, in France, and on tourist steam- 
ers are by a musician. 

Welles, Sumner, ed. An intelligent Ameri- 
can’s guide to the peace. Dryden. 3.75. 
Information necessary to understand the 
factors that will make up the peace. 

Wolfert, Ira. American guerilla in the Phil- 
ippines. Simon. 2.75. The story of a 
young American soldier who fought with 
a native guerilla band until the return of 
the American forces. 

Wright, Richard. Black boy. Harper. 2.50. 
Autobiography of the author’s early life 
in the deep South. Not pleasant reading 
but a realistic picture of Negro life. 

Fiction 

Burman, B. L. Rooster crows for day. Dut- 
ton. 2.50. The adventures of Little Doc, 
a Mississippi river pilot, on the Congo. 

Costain, T. B. Black rose. Doubleday. 
3.00. In this historical novel of the 13th 
century an Englishman travels in the 
East, marries a beautiful Greek girl and 
has exciting adventures in the land of 
Kubla Khan. 

Dick, Isabel. Wild orchard. Crowell. 2.50. 
An appealing story of marriage and pio 
neering in Tasmania. 

Fontaine, R. L. Happy time. Simon. 2.50. 
Entertaining and humorous sketches of 
a boy’s life in Ottawa, Canada, about 
twenty years ago. 

Glaspell, Susan. Judd Rankin’s daughter. 
Lippincott. 2.50. This fine novel of a 
contemporary American family and the 
problems each member faces is thought- 
provoking and heart-warming. 

Hilton, James. So well remembered. Little. 
2.50. Story of a good man who serves 
mankind and of his former wife who de- 
stroys through seeking personal satisfac- 
tion. 

Hobart, A. T. Peacock sheds his tail. 
Bobbs. 2.75. Marriage of an aristocratic 
Mexican girl and an American provides a 
story with which to present the effect of 
social change in Mexico. 

Kent, Louise. Country mouse. Houghton. 
2.50. Mrs. Appleyard fosters an art cen- 
ter in Vermont with confusions and hu- 
mor. 

Langley, Adria. Lion is in the streets. Mc- 
Graw. 3.00. A fascinating and devastat- 
ing picture of the rise of an American 
politician. 


Leslie, Josephine. Ghost and Mrs. Muir. 
Zift-Davis. 2.00. Light hearted fantasy 
of an English woman who went to live in 
a nicely haunted house. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Cass Timberlane. Random. 
2.75. The satire on social America is 
good and typical of this Minnesota 
author, although the picture of American 
marriage is weak and unconvincing. 

MacLennan, Hugh. Two solitudes. Duell. 
3.00. A fine, well written novel dealing 
with the French Canadians and English 
between 1917 and 1939. 

McMeekin, Clark. Black moon. Appleton. 
2.75. A romantic story of a circus troup 
on the Ohio river in 1831. 

Marshall, Bruce. The world, the flesh and 
Father Smith. Houghton. 2.50. A de- 
lightful story of a Scottish priest, his faith 
in God and his love for erring man. 

Maxwell, William. Folded leaf. Harper. 
2.50. This story of the friendship of two 
boys of different temperament has literary 
distinction and keen psychological in- 
sight. 

Partridge, Bellamy. January thaw. Mc- 
Graw. 2.75. Humorous story about a 
house in Connecticut purchased by a 
New York couple who are confronted by 
the former owners claiming it is still 
theirs. 

Pinckney, Josephine. Three o’clock dinner. 
Viking. 2.50. A picture of life in Charles- 
ton and the conflict between two families. 

Sedges, John, pseud. The townsman. Day. 
2.75. An English family come to Kansas 
in the pioneer days and Jonathan works 
hard throughout his life to make his 
town better. 

Shaw, Lau, pseud. Rickshaw boy. Reynal. 
2.75. This well written story of the strug- 
gles of a poor rickshaw boy in Peking is 
somewhat depressing but is an authentic 
picture of social conditions in China. 
Will not appeal to all readers. 

Shellabarger, Samuel. Captain from Castile. 
Little. 3.00. A lively, action-packed his- 
torical romance and adventure story of 
Spain and Mexico in the 16th century. 

Simonov, Konstantin. Days and nights. 
Simon. 2.75. A touching, simple love 
story is part of a detailed account of the 
Battle of Stalingrad. Brings increased un- 
derstanding of the Russian people. 

Street, J. H. The gauntlet. Doubleday. 
2.50. This absorbing tale of a Baptist 
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minister and his wife in a Missouri town 
pictures the honesty, meanness and good- 
ness in people. 

Ullman, J. R. White tower. Lippincott. 
3.00. Story of the adventures of six in- 
dividuals who try to climb a mountain 
in the Swiss Alps and of their varying re- 
actions and philosophies. 


Vardoulakis, Mary. Gold in the streets. 
Dodd. 2.50. Greek customs and tradi- 
tions are presented in this appealing story 
of the Americanization of some immi- 
grants in a Massachusetts mill town. 

West, Jessamyn. Friendly persuasion. Har- 
court. 2.50. Sketches of the life of a 
Quaker family living in Indiana about 
the middle of the roth century. 


Juvenile Books of 1945 
Compiled by Della McGregor* 


A total of 691 new juvenile titles were published in 1945. Books listed below have 
been selected from 1945 publications for the consideration of librarians with an annual 
book budget approximating $150 for the purchase of new children’s books —D.M. 


Arason, Steingrimur. Golden hair. 
millan. 2.00. Modern Iceland seen 
through the eyes of a 12-year-old North 
Dakota girl on a visit to her relatives. 
Gr. 5-7. 

Beim, Lorraine and Jerrold. Two is a team. 
Harcourt. 1.75. How two boys of dif- 
ferent races learn cooperation, with pic- 
tures by a distinguished Negro artist. Gr. 
I-4. 

Bernhard, J. B. 9 Cry-baby dolls. Roy. 
1.00. The sly wisdom of the old Polish 
tales is retained in this version, and its 
humor is heightened by the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Ages 5-8. 

Best, Herbert. Border iron. Viking. 2.00. 
How a runaway orphan and his dog be- 
come involved in the settlement of an 
iron ore dispute around 1740. Limb is 
the most personable dog encountered in a 
long while. Gr. 7-9. 

Bothwell, Jean. Little boat boy. Harcourt. 
2.00. Family life in picturesque Kashmir, 
India. Gr. 3-5. 

Brink, Carol. Caddie Woodlawn—a play. 
Macmillan. 1.25. Gr. 5-8. 

Brock, Emma. The umbrella man. Knopf. 
1.25. He was little as a pixie, with twink- 
ly eyes like buttons of sky. And every- 
body brought him umbrellas to mend. 
But what a mix-up when they went to 
get them again. Ages 6-9. 

Bromhall, Winifred. Belinda’s new shoes. 
Knopf. 1.50. This picture story book has 
harmony between illustrations and text. 


*Chief, Juvenile Division, St. Paul Public Library. 


Mac- 


Belinda, Grandmother, the cobbler, the 

cobbler’s cat, and Henry the Mouse are 

drawn exactly as they are described. Ages 

5-7 

Bronson, W. S. Turtles. Harcourt. 1.75. 
A nice follow-up for the story of the box 
turtle called “Humphrey” by Flack. Gr. 
3-6. 

Brown, M. W. Little fisherman. Scott, W. 
R. 1.50. Well designed illustrations on 
each page provide an authentic picture of 
the life of fishermen and the delight of 
setting forth at dawn with a fresh wind 
and full bellied sails. Gr. 1-4. 

Cavanah, Frances. Our country’s story. 
Rand McNally. 2.50. Well illustrated, 
brief accounts of 24 dramatic episodes in 
our history carry the child from the dis- 
covery of America to the present day, and 
impress him with the greatness of his 
heritage. Ages 5-9. 

Collin, Hedvig. Wind island. Viking. 
2.00. Sensitively-drawn tale of life on 
Fanoe island off the coast of Denmark. 
Ages 7-10. 

Comfort, M. H. Search through pirate’s al- 
ley. Morrow. 2.00. Mardi Gras fun and 
a mystery by the author of “Winter on 
the Johnny Smoker.” Ages 8-12. 

Eberle, Irmengarde. Very good neighbors. 
Lippincott. 2.00. Well written appealing 
story of a Mexican family of migratory 
workers newly arrived in San Antonio. 
Gr. 4-5. 

Farjeon, Eleanor. A prayer for little things. 
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Houghton. .85. These 4-line prayers in 
verse with double spread illustrations in 
color will supplement the more distin- 
guished “Prayer for a Child” by Rachel 
Field. 

Faulkner, Georgene and Becker, John. 
Melindy’s medal. Messner. 2.00. A 
heart-warming story of a little girl who 
lived in a Federal housing project for 
Negroes. Quite well done; modern, no 
dialect, good family relationships. Gr. 

Goetz, Delia. Burro of Barnegat road. 
Harcourt. 2.00. The Pebbles import a 
Mexican burro for their grandchildren 
with surprising consequences. A _ jolly 
tale to read aloud. Gr. 4-6. 

Hall, W. N. Shoelace robin. Crowell. 1.00. 
How Michael O’Malley is taught by a 
clever robin to lace his own shoes. Draw- 
ings by Robert Lawson. Ages 3-6. 

Hartwell, Marjorie. Into the ark. Watts, F. 
1.00. Animals, from A to Z, marching 
two by two towards Noah’s ark. “Os- 
triches with fancy tails, Porcupines and 
modest quails.” Ages 4-7. 

Hayes, Marjorie. Green Peace. Lippincott. 
2.00. To the South Boston home of Julia 
Ward Howe and her family comes Har- 
mony Warren to help with the lighter 
tasks and be near her little blind brother 
at the Perkins Institution of which Dr. 
Howe is director. A sense of the period 
is well preserved. Gr. 5-8. 

Jordan, Mildred. “I won’t,” said the king. 
Knopf. 2.00. “I won't” said the king 
and ran away to avoid wearing purple 
underwear. Gr. 2-5. 

Karsavina, Jean. Reunion in Poland. Int. 
pubs. 1.85. A simple human account of 
a group of 16-year-old Poles imbued with 
a fierce determination to help rebuild dev- 
astated Poland. Good supplement to 
“Trumpeter of Krakow,” and “Land of 
the Polish People,” by Kelley. Gr. 7-9. 

Kingman, Lee. Ilenka. Houghton. 2.00. 
Humorous story and large, colorful draw- 
ings tell how Russian Ilenka solves the 
difficult problem of deciding what to be 
when she grows up. Ages 4-8. 

Krauss, Ruth. The carrot seed. Harper. 
1.00. Irresistible as spring itself. Gr. 1-4. 

Laverty, Maura. Gold of Glanaree. Long- 
mans. 2.50. Three Irish children and a 
calf on the trail of hidden treasure. Gr. 
4-6. 


McGinley, Phyllis. The plain princess. Lip- 
pincott. 1.50. Charming fairy tale of the 
adventures of a plain little princess whose 
good deeds eventually help to improve 
her looks. Gr. 1-4. 

McKenny, M., and Johnston, E. F. Book 
of wayside fruits. Macmillan. 2.50. A 
procession of fruits. Only plants common 
to most of North America are shown. 
The text is so worded that it is easy to 
remember the details that identify each 
flower, berry and leaf. 

McNeer, M. Y. Story of the southern high- 
lands. Harper. 1.50. Folk in the Great 
Smoky mountains area still keep their old 
ways, old tales, old songs and weaving 
skills. Excellent format. Good regional 
history. Gr. 4-7. 

Mason, B. S. Book for junior woodsmen. 
Barnes, A. S. 3.00. Satisfactory blueprint 
for a vacation in the woods. Gr. 7-12. 

Meyer, J. S. Picture book of astronomy. 
Lothrop. 1.75. Simple scientific informa- 
tion conveyed by images that catch a 
child’s imagination. Excellent. Ages 8-12. 

Mitchell, L. S. Guess what's in the grass. 
Scott, W. R. 1:50. A picture book for 
Gr. 1-2. 

Modak, M. R. The land and the people of 
India. Lippincott. 2.00. The author, an 
American married to a prominent Indian 
educator, surveys the geography, history 
and national character of India. Gr. ‘7-9. 

Novikoff, Alex. Climbing our family tree. 
Int. pubs. 1.85. The how and why of 
evolution written with humor, clarity 
and enthusiasm. It presents a dramatic 
picture of life developing from the first 
one-celled creature to modern man. Ages 
12 and up. 

Olds, Elizabeth. The big fire. Houghton, 
2.00. Through story and pictures, the 
N. Y. fire department is in action from 
the alarm to the return of the engines to 
the station. Shows equipment and how 
fires were fought from colonial times to 
the present. The author is a native of 
Minneapolis. Gr. 3-5. 

Petersham, Maud and Miska. The rooster 
crows. Macmillan. 2.00. Nursery 
rhymes, counting-out and finger games, 
skipping-rope songs, all of them jingles 
children have loved for generations. De- 
lightful, detailed. pictures on every page. 

Reyher, Becky. My mother is the most 
beautiful woman in the world. Howell, 
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Soskin. 1.50. A Russian folktale woven 
around the old Ukranian proverb “We 
do not love people because they are beau- 
tiful, but they seem beautiful to us be- 
cause we love them.” Ages 6-9. 


Richards, C. N., and Breen, G. R. Minne- 
sota writes. Lund Press. 2.00. Autobio- 
graphical sketches of Minnesota writers 
with a section on 14 authors of children’s 
books. Supplements Kunitz “Junior 
Book of Authors,” 1935, Wilson, 3.75. 


Richardson, Ben. Great American Negroes. 
Crowell. 2.50. Twenty-eight biographies 
by a graduate of Harvard Divinity 
School who knows his subjects personally. 
Jr. H. S. 


Sawyer, Ruth. This is the Christmas. Horn 
Bk. 1.50. This Serbian Christmas legend 
of a gypsy outcast appeared in the Horn 
Boox, Dec., 1944. Book includes decora- 
tions and designs adapted from peasant 
embroidery. 


Shippen, K. B. New found world. Viking. 
3.50. The development of Latin America 
from the days of discovery to the present. 
Gr. 6-9. 


Slobodkin, Louis. Clear the track for 
Michael’s magic train. Macmillan. 1.50. 
Michael’s capacity for invention affords 
him ample opportunity to be an engineer 
or a bridge builder, a signal man or a 
porter. Ages 5-8. 


Smith, Glanville. Adventures of Tippy. 
Harper. 2.00. Amusing adventures of a 
peddler who decided to settle down and 
run a hotel. Written in the mood but 
not in imitation of Stockton. Author is a 
native of Minnesota. Gr. 3-5. 


Stefansson, Evelyn. Within the Circle. 
Scribners. 2.50. A fascinating, well writ- 
ten account of life on the islands in the 
Arctic Circle. Excellent photographs. Gr. 
7-12, 


Undset, Sigrid. True and untrue and other 
Norse tales. Knopf. 2.50. Tales of hu- 
mor, pathos, magic. Author pays tribute 
to the worth of folklore, both in the com- 
pilation and in the interesting preface 
which accompanies it. Gr. 4-7. 


Walpole, Ellen. The golden dictionary. 
Simon. 1.50. Here are more than a thou- 
sand words, each with an explanation of 
its meaning and pictures in color. Not to 
be taken too seriously as a dictionary. 
Children who can read a little will enjoy 
matching words and pictures. 

Wessells, K. T., comp. The golden song 
book. Simon. 1.50. 60 favorite songs 
simply harmonized. The words are 
drawn from Mother Goose and other tra- 
ditional sources. Suggestions for singing 
games are also given. Age 3-10. 


Weston, Christine. Bhimsa, the dancing 
bear. Scribner. 2.00. A gay tale of the 
adventures of two boys of India and a 
bear of extraordinary sagacity. A bit out 
of this world but a most satisfactory story 
with accompanying pictures by Roger 
Duvoisin. Useful as a stepping stone to 
Kipling’s “Kim” and Mukerji’s “Gay 
neck.” Gr. 4-6. 

Wheeler, Opal. Sing Mother Goose. Dut- 
ton. 3.00. Fifty favorites with Torrey 
illustrations and infectious music. Ages 


2-7, 

White, E. B. Stuart Little. Harper. 2.00. 
The heroic adventures of. a debonair 
mouse, small in size, but long on imagi- 
nation and curiosity. Try it with “Mary 
Poppins,” “Winnie the Pooh,” or “Ben 
and me” patrons. 

For additional lists and more comprehen- 

sive reviews of 1945 titles see: Children’s 

Books, N. Y. P. L., 10; Horn Book; Sat- 

urday Review of Literature, April 21, and 

May 19, Oct. 20, Nov. 10, Dec. 8; Magazine 

of Art, May, 1945; Publishers’ Weekly, 

August 28, 1945. 


ay 





— New Aijds for Libraries 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS— 
ITS PLACE IN THE SMALL CITY 


By Marian C. Manley. How to initiate or improve library service to the 
community’s business interests. Tells where to find business information, 
and what determines its selection and use. Gives pointers on the business 
library’s location, organization and staffing, administration and improvement, 
and on the securing of publicity. Includes a twenty-page annotated bibliog- 
raphy, Building a Business Library Collection, as a purchasing guide for 
the small library. The author heads Newark’s widely known Business 
Library. Just published. 85p. $1.25. 


Buying List of Books for Small Libraries, 7th Edition 

By Marion Horton. New basic annotated list of 1800 titles. Includes fiction 
and nonfiction, children’s books, and a classified list of sources for pamphlet 
material. Nonfiction arranged according to the Dewey Classification. For 
each book there is a descriptive note, buying information, classification 
number, and L. C. card number. Index. For the small library, branch, read- 
ers adviser, discussion group leader, and the general reader. Published 
December, 1945. 134p. $2.25; 10 or more copies, $2 each. 


Pointers for Public Library Building Planners 

By Russell J. Schunk. New practical guide for those planning to build or 
remodel. Gives in plain language the fundamental principles, methods of 
approach, and usable reference data. Of the eleven chapters, eight deal 
with the work of the planning team (board, librarian, architect), selection 
of site, team play in planning the small and large library, selling the 
project, remodeling, and moving. Three chapters give specific information 
on structural details like attics, carrels, display windows, etc., and on such 
equipment as charging machines, display racks, intercommunicating devices, 
map cases. A reference data section quickly answers questions about cost 
allocations within the building budget, floor space per reader, book capacity, ‘ 
etc. Bibliography, and index. Just published. 80p. $1.25. 











Special Map Issue 
A New Tool SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN, 
October, 1945 


Reviews many maps and map serv- 
ices of interest to libraries, schools, 


Thorne-Thomsen Story Records 
“We have been waiting for these records. Now 
that I have heard them, I subscribe even more 


enthusiastically to everything I said in my and individuals, and also analyzes 
September 17 letter. It is unbelievable—how the new 1945 printings of Encyclo- 
good they are—until they are heard!” writes paedia Britannica, and Encyclopedia 
Lillian H. Smith, Toronto Public Library. The Americana. Contains cumulated in- 
five double-faced twelve-inch -records now don 2 13-16. Si : 

ex for v. . Single copy, 50c; 


~ available and distributed solely by the A.L.A. 
are: Baldur (2 parts), Sleeping Beauty (2 
parts), Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside (2 parts), 


per year, $2. 














Tales from the Volsunga Saga (4 parts). Play- 
ing time is about 4%4 minutes each side. Sold 


only in sets of five, $10 a set, express prepaid. American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 

















